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The instructions to correspondents issued by 
a country weekly and reprinted in THE 
WRITER for October doubtless interest many 
newspaper men, even though parts of the in- 
structions are utterly at variance with the ideas 
they entertain as to the true duty of a corre- 
spondent in a country town or ina city. The 
suggestion in these instructions of writing 
commendatory notices about people, even 
though the correspondent may have to stretch 
his conscience to do so, will strike many read- 
ers as most unhappy. In other words, the corre- 
spondent is practically advised to “lally-gag ” 
everybody. Of course, molasses will catch 
more flies than vinegar; but the newspaper of 
the molasses policy will have the pity of a 
public that is in the least discerning. 

“Tell the truth” is better advice to corre- 


spondents. This does not mean that it is 
necessary to seek out unpleasant news truths, 
but when such truths present themselves, a 
self-respecting correspondent and a self-respect- 
ing newspaper will print them fearlessly, even 
though their publication may make an enemy 
of the person or persons who have the truth 
told about them. 

A newspaper, whether a daily or a weekly, 
has, as one of its foremost duties to the public, 
that of guarding the people against wrongs and 
corruption, whether public or private. And 
when a correspondent is instructed to write 
complimentary notices about a person whom 
he does not believe to be worthy of such no- 
tices, that writer is directed to do a thing 
which is the bane of enlightened, forceful 
journalism. Such instructions tend to nullify 
one of the best purposes for which a newspaper 
exists, and in the end to give them is likely to 
prove a penny-wise-pound-foolish policy for a 
newspaper publisher. 

Let me cite an instance in line with this 
thought. In July, 1894, the A. R. U. ruffians 
terrorized the nation. Railway traffic was sus- 
pended. A grave national peril seemed immi- 
nent. Instantly the Los Angeles Times de- 
nounced the violators of law and order. It 
instantly made thousands of enemies. To the 
glory of Colonel Harrison Gray Otis, the 
editor, —a man who had repeatedly faced death 
in front of Confederate guns,—his was the 
only daily paper on the Pacific coast that dared 
face the labor agitators, and, day after day, 
calla spade a spade. Through the columns of 
his paper, he told the men he met daily that 
they were lawbreakers. These men endeav- 
ored to boycott the Zimes. For weeks and 
weeks thousands of them strove to wreck a 
fearless journal. All the other dailies of the 
coast thought it would n’t pay to oppose the 
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strikers. That thought never entered the head 
of the gallant Colonel Otis. His paper had a 
duty to the public; he was brave enough to do 
his duty; and he did it in a way to win national 
praise. His was not the policy of “lally- 
gagging” people. He lived up to the motto of 
his excellent paper: “Stand sure, stand fast, 
stand firm, stand true.” 

Did that policy pay? Yes. Inthe first place, 
it paid because it maintained the self-respect of 
the chief ard all of his staff. In the second 
place, it paid in giving the Zzmes a prestige 
enjoyed by no other daily paper on the Pacific 


coast, and resulted in a large increase of its 
already handsome business. 

Every decent newspaper man prefers to 
write pleasant things about people rather than 
to write unpleasant truths, but the correspond- 
ent who persists in straining his conscience 
in order to write “nice” personalities for the 
sake of thereby catching a few extra pennies 
for the publisher from the palms of unworthy 
people, is likely to become a puny creature in- 
deed in the ranks of newspaperdom. 

M. Y. Beach. 
San Draco, Calif. 





THE WRITER’S LIBRARY. —I. 


A good working library is a great help to 
any writer. A few books are almost indispens- 
able. First among these is a good dictionary. 
I find that Webster’s “ International” answers 
every practical purpose, and is more con- 
venient than the larger dictionaries. Next in 
value comes Roget's “ Thesaurus,” and after 
that, perhaps, Smith’s “Synonyms Discrimi- 
nated.” Hill’s “ Foundations of Rhetoric ” and 
his “Principles of Rhetoric” (revised edition, 
t895) are reasonably sure to answer any rhe- 
torical question that may arise, while for handy 
use Bigelow's “ Mistakes in Writing English” 
and Ballard’s “Handbook of Blunders” are 
both excellent. Professor Genung’s books 
are also to be commended. Luce’s “ Writing 
for the Press” is a practical and helpful hand- 
book, indispensable to young writers, and 
Dixey’s “ Trade of Authorship ” is full of good 
suggestions, while for the newspaper writer 
Shuman’s “Steps into Journalism” is a very 
helpful book. The rules of punctuation are 
given very fully in Wilson’s “Treatise on 
Punctuation.” And in briefer torm in Bige- 
low’s“ Handbook of Punctuation” Bartlett's 
“ Familiar Quotations ” is a model work of its 
kind, and for those who write verse — poets, of 
course, have no need of any such handbooks — 


Hood’s “ RKhymester” and Walker’s “ Rhym- 
ing Dictionary” are like step-ladders up Par- 
nassus. The playwright can get help from 
Hennequin’s “Art of Playwriting” or Price’s 
“ Technique of the Drama,” while the author 
who owns a typewriter needs Torrey’s “ Prac- 
tical Typewriting” to teach him how to do 
rapid and effective work. 

The writer who has all these books within 
easy reach has the beginning of a first-rate 
technical library. The purpose of the present 
article is to give definite information about the 
books named and about others which every 
writer should have in his library if possible. 
They will be described without much critical 
comment — it being understood that each book 
named is recommended — andas briefly as is con- 
sistent with giving an idea of their character. 
Any of the books named will be sent postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by The Writer Publishing 
Company. The date given in each case is that 
of the copyright. 


Tue TrRApeE oF AUTHORSHIP. 

Cloth, $1.00. 1888. 

Mr. Dixey’s book is divided into three parts, 
the first discussing the author’s market, the 
second the author’s trade, and the third the 
author’s life. It is the most practical book 
upon the subject that has yet been published, 
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and young writers will find it full of help and 
inspiration. Among the subjects taken up in it 
are newspaper work, special articles, general 
articles, the market for short stories, serial 
stories, “Why that manuscript came back,” 
book-making, compilations, an editor’s good 
will, good copy, desk-tools, method, the art of 
writing, play-writing, and the art of the short 
story. Mr. Dixey’s experience as an editor 
gives his suggestions special value. 

INFORMATION FOR AuTHORS. Hints and suggestions con- 
cerning all kinds of literary work. By Eleanor Kirk. 118 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. 1888. 

“ Information for Authors” has chapters en- 
titled “The Literary Life,” “Appearance of 
Manuscript,” “Methods of Literary Work,” 
“ Literary Qualities of Manuscripts,” “ Varie- 
ties of Literary Work,” “ Manuscripts,” “ Edi- 
tors,” “The Making of Books,” and “The 
Author-Publisher.” It contains many practi- 
cal suggestions to young writers, and gives 
information that is generally trustworthy. 
Mistakes IN WritTinG ENGLIsH AND How To Avoip THEM. 

By Marshall T. Bigelow. 110 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 1886. 

Mr. Bigelow’s little hand-book points out, 
in an orderly arrangement, the errors to which 
even the best writers of English are liable. 
It is so arranged that any particular subject 
may be readily found, and is so brief that a 


full knowledge of all the points treated may be 


easily acquired. Illustrative examples are 
numerous, and puzzling questions are fully 
treated. For example, there is a chapter of 
six pages on the use of “shall” and “will,” 
“should” and “ would.” 


Hanpbsook oF Biunpers. Designed to prevent 1,000 com- 
mon errors in writing and speaking. By Harlan H. Ballard. 
60 pp. Cloth, 5ocents. 1884. 

In the “ Handbook of Blunders” words and 
phrases that are often wrongly used are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order and in each case 
their right use is concisely explained. The 
book is equally good for careful study or for 
reference in case of doubt. 

Worps and TuHerr Uses. By Richard Grant 
Twenty-fifth edition. 467 pp. Cloth, $2.00. 1870. 
The purpose of Mr. White’s book is the 

consideration of the right use and the abuse of 

words and idioms, with an occasional examina- 
tion of their origin and their history. “It is 
occupied,” as the preface says, ‘ almost exclu- 
sively with the correctness and fitness of ver- 
bal expression, and any excursion into higher 
walks of philology is transient and incidental.” 

Its chapter headings are: Newspaper English; 

British English and “ American” English; 

Style; Misused Words; Some Briticisms; 

Words That Are Not Words: Formation of 

Pronouns — Some — Adjectives in En — Either 

and Neither — Shall and Will; Grammar, En- 


White. 


glish and Latin; The Grammarless Tongue ; 
Is Being Done; and A Desultory Denunciation 
of English Dictionaries. 


Every-pay ENGLISH. 
Cloth, $2.00. 1880. 
“ Every-day English” is a sequel to “ Words 

and Their Uses.” The first part, under the 

heading “Speech,” discusses the subject of 
pronunciation ; the second part, headed “ Writ- 
ing,” discusses spelling; the third part is de- 
voted to “Grammar”; and the fourth part to 

“ Words and Phrases.” Speaking of grammar, 

Mr. White says: “ English has no appreciable 

grammar. All English grammar books, even 

the best of them, should be burned. A man 
who takes thought about his ‘ grammar,’ and is 
in an anxious frame of mind as to whether his 
sentences will parse, may as well lay down his 
pen if he writes for other readers than himself. 

A man whose writing, even for its style, to say 

nothing of its matter, is worth the paper on 

which it is printed, has other things upon his 
mind than the construction of his sentences 
according to the ‘ rules of grammar.’”’ 


By John Wilson. 


By Richard Grant White. 512 pp. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION 
334 pp. --Cloth, $1.25. 1355. 
Wilson’s “ Punctuation” has long been the 

standard work on the subject of which it treats. 

It discusses exhaustively all the fine points of 

punctuation, and its rules are copiously illus- 

trated by examples. Itis the authority in every 
proofroom. 

PUNCTUATION, AND OTHER TYPOGRAPHICAL MatrTers. By 
Marshall T. Bigelow. 112 pp. Cloth, socents. 1881. 
Bigelow’s “Punctuation” is much smaller 

than Wilson’s treatise, and for that reason is 

more convenient for ready reference. At the 
same time, it is full enough for all ord nary 
purposes. The author had experience at the 

University Press in Cambridge for nearly fifty 

years, more than thirty of which were spent in 

proof-reading. 


Tue Practicac Printer. 


By Henry G. Bishop, 
edition. 


199 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 1895. 

“The Practical Printer” is a book of in- 
struction for those who are learning the printer’s 
trade, and will be useful to writers, to whom a 
knowledge of the rules of typesetting is help- 
ful. The author is a practical printer, and 
knows his subject thoroughly. The book has 
many tables of use to printers and publishers, 
and a series of diagrams showing how book 
forms should be imposed. There are also 
some suggestions about proof-reading. 

Pens AND Typgs. Hints and helps for those who write, 
print, read, teach, or learn. By Benjamin Drew. 214 pp. 
Cloth, $1.25. 1889. 

More information about proof-reading is 
given in Mr. Drew’s book than can be found 
elsewhere. His opening chapter contains some 
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sensible suggestions about writing for the press. 
Then comes a general chapter on proof-read- 
ing, telling how proofs are, and should be, read, 
and giving the marks generally used. The 
subject of “office style” is next taken up, and 
then comes a long chapter on punctuation. 
Chapters on orthography, capitalization, “old 
style,” and the | terms used in print- 


ing complete the book. The author was a 
school teacher for twenty years, and afterward 
was a proof-reader for many years at the Uni- 
versity Press in Cambridge and the govern- 
ment printing office at Washington. 


PracticAL TyPEWRITING BY THE ALL-FinceR MetuHop. 
By Bates Torrey. Third editicn. 174 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
1894. 


Now that typewritten manuscripts are re- 
quired by some editors and desired by all, it 
has become important that writers should 
know how to use the typewriter to the best ad- 
vantage. Mr. Torrey’s book is so good that it 
would be hard for any one to make a better 
one. His suggestions are plain and practical, 


and he covers his whole subject thoroughly and’ 

well. 

A Crassicat Dictionary. Containing a copious account’ of 
all the proper names mentioned in ancient authors. By/J. 
Lempriere, D.D. 667pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Lempriere’s “Classical Dictionary” is full’ 
enough for all ordinary purposes, and is more 
convenient for reference than a larger work 
would be. The author’s object, as described 
in the preface, was “to give the most accurate 
and satisfactory account of all the proper names 
which occur in reading the classics, and by a 
judicious collection of anecdotes and historical 
facts to draw a picture of ancient times not less 
instructive than entertaining.” The quantit 
of the penultimate of every name is marked. 
The book includes tables showing the value of 
coins, weights, and measures used among the 
Greeks and Romans, and a chronological table. 


Other books of special value to writers will: 
be taken up in a second article. 
William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS. 


III.— By THE MANAGING EDITOR OF THE 
OUTLOOK. 


Some one has lately defined the word “edi- 
tor” as the name of “a man who has the indus- 
try of a beaver, the instincts of a bee, and the 
patience of an ass.” No doubt the wide con- 
stituency of unsuccessful writers of articles 
would find other qualities of the long-eared 
animal besides patience in the average editor, 
but patience, at all events, they must allow him. 
Stupid he may be, patient he must be. And 
even as to stupidity, it must be said that there 
is a choice between stupidities, and, unfortu- 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,’’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in THe Writer for September, and will be continued 
monthly. The article in the September Writer was by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /ndepfendent. 
The article for October was by Robert Bonner, editor of the 
New York Ledger. Next month there will be articles by 
B. Arkell, editor of Leslie’s Weekly, and by Rounseville 
Wildman, editor of the Overland Monthly. 


nately for the would-be contributor, the choice 
lies with the editor. To the writer who com- 
plains that, while his matter is rejected, less 
interesting articles see the light, the editor can 
always retort as Ambrose Bierce did the other 
day in the San Francisco Examiner: “These 
columns are not a dumping ground for your 
stupidity; they are a dumping ground for 
mine.” 

But, laying aside the never-ending conten- 
tion between the rejected and the rejector, let 
me try to reply to the question of THE WRITER, 
“What sort of manuscripts does the Outlook 
want; what sort does it not want?” Briefly 
and sweepingly, it wants short articles (say 
2,000 words) relating concretely (not mere 
generalizations and essays, observe ) to modern 
progress — philanthropic, social, economic, ed- 
ucational, religious, literary. It wants these 
articles to cover new ground and to be written 
by men who are thoroughly acquainted with: 
what has been done lately in these directions, 
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“menjwho can give their readers something that 

is both fresh and suggestive, or significant. 
lt wants also, to some extent, poetry, fiction 
(both for young and old), and descriptive 
articles; and, naturally, in these latter direc- 
tions it looks for a high degree of literary art, 
story-telling power, or entertaining quality. 
But chiefly it wants the first class of articles 
described; and in these it must find a strong, 
genuine interest in the subject treated, intimate 
knowledge, and a clear, simple, non-technical 
mode of expression. Whether the topic be 
municipal reform, or tenement-house agitation, 
or temperance legislation, or new church meth- 
ods, or missionary progress, or college settle- 
ment work, or free kindergarten extension, or 
any one of many other things which interest 
people who are trying to make the world a 
better and more comfortable and less selfish 
place to live in, — in each and every case the 
substance of the article should be, not the 
repetition of things generally known, but the 
latest reports of advanced movements. 

In point of style the editors of a paper de- 
signed for wide reading must require not 
merely correctness, but attractiveness. As 
King Midas’ touch turned everything to gold, 
so, contrariwise, some excellent men of wide 
knowledge turn everything their pens touch to 
lead. To write an informative article without 
making it encyclopedic, to enlighten without 
stupefying is a rare art. The one literary fault 
which can never be corrected, amended, or 
“edited out” is dullness. And perhaps next 
in hopelessness comes artificial sprightliness, 
the attempt to infuse spasmodic life into the 
naturally inert. Mr. Lowell says: “ Instruc- 
tive articles should be sweetened as much as 
possible, for people don’t naturally like to learn 
anything, and prefer taking their information 
as much as they can in disguise.” The sweet- 
ening, however, should be put in by a judicious 
hand; better a longing for more than a sense 
of cloying. 

I once asked a bank officer, famous for his 
skill in detecting counterfeit money, how he 
knew that bills were bad. He instantly re- 
plied: “I don’t know bad money; I know 
good money.” So it is with manuscripts; 
there are a thousand variations of the posi- 








tively undesirable or the passively merely 
unobjectionable ; the distinctively good article 
speaks for itself. The present writer has just 
looked over about twenty-five articles sub- 
mitted for publication; of these three or four 
are glaringly crude or “cranky”; perhaps 
twenty might be called “medium,” or “ tolera- 
ble,” or “might do if nothing better were at 
hand”; one alone brings out the feeJing, ‘‘ This 
must be used, someway.” The contributor to 
periodical literature labors under the disad- 
vantage of immense and constant competition. 
The demand is limited; the supply, one some- 
times thinks, is absolutely unlimited. It is not 
enough to write something that is fairly good 
in point of style and sentiment. There must 
be substance of news quality, of importance, 
of present interest. The best test is often to 
ask whether the contributor wrote because he 
had something to say that no other could say 
as well, or whether he merely wrote in order 
to get something published. It is true that 
for literary training one cannot write too 
assiduously, but it is not always necessary 
to try to force into print the results of this 
literary practice. Read in Mr. Howells’ “ My 
Literary Passions” how as a boy and young 
man he kept his pen incessantly at work be- 
cause he had an ardent desire to acquire liter- 
ary skill rather than because he hoped to sell 
everything he wrote. The literary apprentice 
must serve his time, but he must not expect to 
find the trained craftsman slighted in his favor. 

Finally, let the contributor study the charac- 
ter of the paper into whose columns he hopes 
for entrance. Let him ascertain its aim, its 
audience, its special field, its customs as to 
treatment of subjects editorially or through 
contributions, its general make-up. This ad- 
vice has been given a thousand times before, 
but it cannot be given too often. The study 
should be thorough and regular. Incidentally 
it will give an excellent insight into journalistic 
methods. 

Every paper constantly falls short of its own 
ideals. But every paper of worth has those 
ideals, and to understand them is for a-con- 
tributor the first step toward success. 


Robert D. Townsend. 


New York, N. Y. 
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The advantage which writers in other coun- 
tries have over writers in the United States is 
illustrated by a manuscript submitted to THE 
WRITER bya contributor in St. John, N. B. 
It was received in an unsealed envelope marked 
“Printer’s MS.,” and bearing a one-cent 
stamp. If it had been mailed in the United 
States, the sender would have had to pay letter 
postage on it, — four cents instead of one. The 
Canadian post-office regulations rightly regard 
manuscripts as merchandise, and thev are trans- 
mitted through the mails at merchandise rates. 
The same rule ought to apply to manuscripts 
mailed in the United States. Readers of THE 
WRITER are again requested to secure signa- 
tures for the petition for the reduction of 
postage on manuscripts, which was printed in 
the September WRITER, and so to aid in bring- 


ing about areform which will benefit every 


writer in the country. 


* 
* * 


The 1896 edition of the “ American News- 
paper Directory” will have an alphabetical list 
of all the periodicals in the United States, 
arranged according to their titles. Knowing 
the name of a publication, — as THE WRITER, 
the Chautauguan, or Liberty, for instance, — 
any one may easily ascertain where it is pub- 
lished. The list will be a very useful one. 

* as . 

When Vogue sends a check for an article, it 
sends with it a memorandum addressed to the 
author, giving the name of the article and the 
amount of the check, and closing with the line, 
“ Received payment upon the terms endorsed 
hereon.” The author is asked to receipt and 
return the slip. The endorsement referred to 
is a paragraph printed on the back of the slip, 
which reads as follows : — 


All manuscripts, drawings,” photographs, etc., purchased by 
Vogue, or Arthur B. Turner, publisher, or either of them, for 
their own account or the account of whom it may concern, are 
so purchased with the distinct agreement on the part of the 
party supplying or selling the same, that they are original, and 
unless otherwise expressly stipulated, are sold with all rights 
therein, including copyright, translation, publication, re pub- 
lication, non publication, transfer, sale, exchange, etc. 


That would seem to cover everything. 
»* 

A number of the critics who have reviewed 
“ Forward House,” by William Scoville Case, 
have noticed that “ Mr.” in the book is often, 
if not invariably, spelled out “ Mister.” In an- 
swer to a question asked by the editor of THE 
WRITER as to the reason for this peculiarity, 
Mr. Case writes as follows: — 

“I regret that my practice of sometimes 
writing ‘Mister’ is distasteful to certain re- 
viewers of my book, put I have waited in vain 
for a serious objection, or one resting upon 
securer ground than the easy dictum of the 
critic. And I confess to some surprise that 
the Bookman — which first called attention to 
it—should have taken so narrow a view of a 
matter that is only one of individual taste. My 
real grievance, however, is that neither the 
Bookman’'s reviewer nor any of his followers 
states the matter fairly, but leaves the reader 
to infer that my use of that form of the word is. 
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universal, and that ‘Mister’ appears ‘on all 
occasions.’ This is nottrue. I have no quar. 
rel with *Mr.,’ and I use that form of the word 
every day of my life.. Without going to the 
trouble of verifying the statement, I am sure 
that the term is so written in ‘ Forward House, 
but I have intended, both there and elsewhere, 
to use the unabbreviated form where the word 
appears as a part of a quotation. And I have 
no excuses to offer for a practice which yet 
seems to me correct. I doubt whether even 
the editor of the Bookman would write this, for 
instance : — 

‘The Bart. & I,’ says he, ‘dine in N. Y. with Prof. Bird & 
the Dr. on the ist of Oct.’ 
and I have still to be convinced that ‘ Mister’ 
is beyond the application of the very obvious 
rule that would make the sentence as I have 
written it abhorrent to a careful writer. The 
fact that the authorities have declared the term 
to be ‘a mere conventional form of address, 
nearly always written “Mr.,”’ does not, it 
seems to me, at all weaken my position. I am, 
at least, equally certain that it lays no founda 
tion for the Bookman'’s conclusion that my 
spelling out of the word is ‘a most curious 
freak,’ ‘truly funny,’ and a ‘great mystery.’ 
Severe as this is, it might bring more weight if 
it came from a source less easily mystified and 
of sounder views as to personal discretion in 
the use of words and expressions. Not to get 
too far away from the subject, however, I have 
tried consistently to follow the simple rule I 
have suggested. In running narra‘ive — almost 
anywhere, in fact, out of quotation marks — I 
should certainly write ‘ Mr.,’ and if either the 
long or the short term appears anywhere in my 
book out of harmony with my rule, then some 
one has been guilty of an inadvertence, and I’m 
sorry for it. 

“But I am confronted with an instance of 
alleged inconsistency in writing ‘Mrs.’ ‘Why 
does he not develop “ Mrs.” into “ Missiz”?’ 
the Bookman asks. The answer is that ‘ Mrs.’ 
is no longer an abbreviation for any recognized 
written word. As a written symbol, it stands 
by itself. It no longer represents the spoken 
‘Mistress,’ and ‘ Missiz’ (or ‘ Missis’), for 
which it does stand, clearly has no place in 
print, except, perhaps, in rather strained dialect 





writing. There is no more reason for writing 
‘ Missiz,’ than there would be for quoting a man 
as saying ‘tizes,’ because he has given the 
proper pronunciation for ‘ phthisis.’ 

* Finally, my book is full of faults— faults of 
manner and graver ones,— but there is much to 
me in the thought that neither I nor any poor 
creation of mine would call them ‘abominable 
locutions.’ That hall-mark of ‘style’ is found 
only, so far as _I know, in the work or the 
Bookman’s editor,— the American editor,— and 
to me, at least, it carries a considerable com- 
ment in itself. I am tempted to say, with one 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s delightful posthumous 
letter-writers, ‘than which none more so, though 
perhaps alittle gay.’” 


* 
* 


Inspiration is a wonderful thing, but the 
author who makes ita rule to sit at his desk 
for a stated time every day is more likely to 
have inspiration come to him when he is in a 
position to make the best use of it than the 
author who has no such habit, and is likely to 
be seized by inspiration when he is out driv- 
ing, or playing golf, or is otherwise so situated 
that he cannot take immediate advantage of 
his good fortune. W. H. H. 


> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
Oo general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 





I sent manuscripts to both the Youth's Com- 
panic::, of Boston, andthe New York Herald 
September 1, 1895, in competition. I have 
heard nothing from either, though | understand 
the matter in each case has been decided. 
They will not answer my inquiries on the sub- 
ject. Can you give me any light? B. B. 

[ The awards in the Youth's Companion 
prize contest for 1895 have been made, and un- 
successful manuscripts are being returned to 
their authors as rapidly as possible. In view 
of the fact that more than 7,000 manuscripts 
were submitted for the prizes offered, to return 
the rejected ones is quite atask. The editors 
of the Youth's Companion are invariably care- 
ful and courteous, and no one need fear ill- 
treatment at their hands. 


The awards in the 
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New York Herald prize contests have not yet 
been made. — w. H. H. ] 


How can several pages of matter inserted in 
a manuscript be numbered so that there will be 
no need of renumbering all the pages of the 
manuscript, and yet any one can see at a glance 
that all the inserted pages are in their proper 
place? If the inserted pages are numbered, 
for example, 13%, 13%, 1334, or 13-A, 13-B, 13- 
C, for example, how is the reader to know that 
there may not be also a 13% or a 13-D, which is 
missing trom its place? E. S. N. 

[ The best way to number pages inserted in 
a manuscript is, for example, 13-A, 13-B, 13-C, 
and soon. The first page following the insert 
should be numbered, for example, “ 13-F, 
or 14.” This double numbering of that page 
shows the reader ata glance that none of the 
inserted pages are missing. The use of frac- 
tions is awkward, if more than a single page 
must be inserted — w. H. H. } 


What rights has an author in manuscripts 
accepted, but not published or paid for, bya 
magazine which makes an assignment, as 
Peterson's and Arthur's Home Magazine have 
done? Arthur's Home Magazine has an 
accepted manuscript of mine. I have the 
editor’s letter of acceptance, with a promise to 
pay on publication. Now what will be done 
with that manuscript? Will it be thrown into 
the waste-basket, turned over to the one who 
has bought the magazine, or returned to me? 
Can I, or ought I, to do anything about it? I 
should like to recover my manuscript, — that is, 
if it is regarded as worthless by the new firm. 

In & 

{A manuscript that has not been published 
or paid for ought to be in the control of the 
author, if the publication which has accepted it 
is not able to publish it and pay for it. 
Whether it is so or not, is a legal question that 
has never been determined by the courts. Ifa 
responsible publisher has accepted a manu- 
script, to be paid for on publication, and the 
author has agreed, either tacitly or explicitly, 
to the terms proposed. the author has probably 
no legal right to recall the manuscript so long 
as the publisher is in a position to fulfill his 
part of the contract. If the publisher fails, it 
would seem unjust that the manuscript should 
become part of his assets, but only a legal 
authority could decide definitely whether it 
would or not. The best thing for “J. S. L.” to 


dois to write to Dr. Hugh S. Kimouth, of 
Asbury Park, N. J., who bought Arthur's 
Home Magazine at the assignee’s sale for $350, 
and ask for the return of the manuscript in 
question, enclosing postage for reply. Peéer- 
son's Magazine was sold at the same time for 
$5,000 to Carl J. Adams, of New York, for- 
merly circulation manager for Munsey’s Maga- 
sine.— W.H. H. | 


~ 


YOUTH’S COMPANION PRIZE WINNERS. 





The prizes in the Youth's Companion com- 
petition for 1895 have beenawarded as follows : 
First prize, $500, to Mary B. Downs, 876 Wal- 
nut street, Chicago, Ill.; second prize, $500, to 
Ada M. Trotter, Akron, Ohio; third prize, 
$250, to William J. Long, Attleboro, Mass. ; 
fourth priz:, $250, to Ethel Parton, Newbury- 
port, Mass.; fifth prize, $250, to M. C. Skeel, 
Cimarron, Kan.; sixth prize, $250, to Gulielma 
Zollinger, Newton, Ia.; seventh prize, $100, to 
Jessie Wright Whitcomb, Topeka, Kan.; eighth 
prize, $109, to Grace E. Johnson, Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo.; ninth prize, 
$too, to Arthur Stanwood Pier, 257 Craig 
street, Pittsburg, Penn.; tenth prize, $100, to 
Helen Ward Banks, Englewood, N. J.; eleventh 
prize, $100, to Mrs. M. C. Dillon, Northampton, 
Mass. There were 7,200 manuscripts submit- 
ted in the general competition. The special 
prizes for short stories by ministers, profes- 
sors, physicians, and teachers have been 
awarded as follows: Ministers—first prize, — 
$100, to Rev. William H. Woods, 231 North 
Calhoun street, Baltimore, Md.; second prize, 
$100, to Rev. Robert C. Douthit, Baraboo, 
Wis.; third prize, $100, to Rev. Homer White, 
West Randolph, Vt.; fourth prize, $50, to 
Rev. Frederic O. MacCartney, Rockland, 
Mass.; fifth prize, $50, to Rev. Frank E. 
Graeff, 1624 South Thirteenth street, Philadel- 
phia, Penn.; sixth prize, $50, to Rev. F. M. 
Westhafer, Greenwood, Ind. Professors — 
First prize, $100, to W. E. Barlow, State Uni- 
versity of lowa, Iowa City, Ia.; second prize, 
$100, to Anna J. McKeag, Wilson College for 
Women, Chambersburg, Penn.; third prize, 
$100, to George McLean Harper, Princeton 
College, Princeton, N. J.; fourth prize, $50, 
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‘to Emily Huntington Miller, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl.; fifth prize, $50, to 
Phebe Estelle Spaulding, Pomona College, 
Claremont, Calif.; sixth prize, $50, to George 
Huntington, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Physicians — First prize, $100, to Edward Cur- 
tis, M. D., 27 Washington place, New York City, 
N. Y.; second prize, $100, to A. L. Benedict, 
M. D., 174 Franklin street, Buffalo, N. Y.; third 
prize, $100, to J. Edmund Brown, M. D., 704 
Broad street, Providence, R. I.; fourth prize, 
$50, to Frederick Lloyd, M. D., Iowa City, Ia.; 
fifth prize, $50, to Gertrude Gooding, M. D., 
Bristol, R. ].; sixth prize, $50, to J. W. Mac- 
donald, M. D., 208 Seventh street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Teachers — First prize, $100, to Nan- 
nette Harper, Mt. Vernon, Posey County, Ind. ; 
second prize, $100, to K. F. Gleason, Redlands, 
Calif.; third prize, $100, to Adele Marie Shaw, 
39 Baker street, Malden, Mass.; fourth prize, 
$50, to Julia E. Whittemore, Clinton, Conn.; 
fifth prize, $50, to Chester L. Fidlar, 1145 
Hulman street, Terre Haute, Ind. ; sixth prize, 
$50, to Kate L. Brown, Hyde Park, Mass. 


oe 


THE FIRST BOOK. 








To the young writer contemplating a first 
book, I would say, let your story, as far as may 
be, have a local setting and a local interest. 
By so doing you have at once secured a fair 
proportion of readers, since we all enjoy best 
astory of our own locality, other things, of 
course, being equal. 

The short story being always popular, your 
book might consist of a collection of sketches 
embodying some of the traditions of the neigh- 
borhood, not neglecting realistic descriptions 
of scenery and surroundings, so that your 
home reader will at once recognize the local- 
ity. This, however, would not hold good with 
individuals, since a young writer cannot afford 
to antagonize any by too vivid a description of 
personal traits. 

Having thus secured readers at home, your 
book, if it has those qualities which are essen- 
tial to success, will not long be wanting a 
wider circulation, and, having thus brought 
your name before the public, your next venture 
may deal with different subjects, if you so 











desire. At the same time, I have a conviction 
that one’s best work can be done with the 
material nearest at hand and most familiar. 

Further, I would advise you, if possible, to 
have your book printed in your own town. 
There are several advantages in so doing: 
First, you can more readily supervise the 
work, and make any changes which may seem 
necessary. Second, you enhance the interest 
of the book to your townspeople as being en- 
tirely a home product. Further, and not least, 
you save yourself much wear and tear of soul 
and patience by not running the risk of having 
your manuscript retained by some far-away 
publisher, or lost in transit. 

Now as to exoense: Your book, supposing 
it to be an ordinary paper-covered volume of 
about 300 pages, ought not to cost you more 
than $150 or $175 for 1,000 copies —and it is 
hardly worth while to print fewer than that. 
Should you desire a cloth cover, this would 
cost perhaps twenty cents more per volume. 
By a judicious soliciting of advertising you can 
greatly reduce your outlay. 

The best way to sell your book is no doubt 
by placing it with some good, reliable book- 
seller, who will ask a certain percentage for 
selling — probably ten per cent. 

Even if you do not make more than your 
expenses by this first book, you will have gained 
an experience which will be invaluable to you 
in the future. M. K. Buck. 


TRAVERSE City, Mich 





4 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 





[ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe WriTeR are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“‘ Big.’ — Is it in good taste to use the word 
“big”? Large and great are pushed almost 
out of sight. We read of those who “assume 
big risks,” and a recent article of advice to 
young writers offers the alluring prospect of 
“getting big pay.” Heroines of a certain class 
of novels usually have “big blue eyes,” occa- 
sionally, however, for variety, “ big black” ones. 
The word once had a sort of ludicrous associa- 
tion, at least it was usually applied to things 
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which one wished to set in a ridiculous light. 
Is not its common use now a little “ slangy”’? 


P. MCA. C. 
East BripGEwaTsr, Mass. 


“Partake of.’".— Why is “partake of” so 
frequently used instead of “eat”? The active 
form is bad enough, but surely the passive is 
worse; as “the food then partaken of with 
thankfulness would now be looked upon as 
prison fare.”—[{ McMaster’s “ History of the 
United States.” ] “ Partake” implies division 
or sharing, yet some story-writers, in dread of 
commonplace expressions, describe the hero as 
“partaking of his solitary meal” (more prob- 
ably “repast” ). 


P. MCA. C. 
East BripGEwaTEr, Mass. 





> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I wish to thank you for the editorial in the 
October issue of your magazine on the im- 
portance of having a date line upon each page 
of a newspaper or weekly journal. If those 
now at fault in this respect will take heed and 
reform, I shall be still more grateful. My 
editorial work and classes in the study of cur- 
rent events compel me to read scores of such 
publications each week, and the time wasted in 
hunting up the date of the paper is a grievous 
loss. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





Tue Literary SHop, anv OtTuer Tares. By James L. 
Ford. 298 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: George H. Rich- 
mond & Co. 1894. 

Mr. Ford’s book is both brilliant and 
amusing, and it has value because it calls 
attention, in a sarcastic way, to the business 
principles of publishing. Authors are apt to 
look upon literature purely as an artistic pro- 
fession, and to think that art and originality 
alone should be considered by publishers in 
accepting manuscripts. Publishers know that 
their business is a trade, and that if they are to 
be successful they must give the public what it 
wants, and not what it ought to like. They 
must aim to please the great mass of the people, 
and the great mass of the people have lower 
ideas regarding what is art than authors gen- 
erally hold. Publishers are not in business 
primarily for the purpose of fostering literature. 


Their first aim is to make their business profit- 
able, and experience has taught them that to 
do this they must prepare their wares for the 
average of humanity. rather than for the high- 
est and most liberal intelligence. Mr. Ford 
recognizes this fact, while sneering at it. He 
directs his sarcasm at the most successful edi- 
tors and publishers of the last generation, the 
powers in what he terms “the established lite1- 
ary dynasty, which began with Robert Bonner, 
and ot which Mr. Johnson is now the acknowl- 
edged head.” He begins by describing the 
limitations which Robert Bonner set upun his 
coatributors in the days when he was building 
up the New York Ledger, and humorously 
descants upon “the enormous influence which 
Mr. Bonner exerted on the literature of his 
day and generation —an influence which is still 
potent in the offices of the great magazines 
which now supply us with reading matter.” He 
gives humorous examples of how the Ledger 
was edited in what Mr. Bonner deemed the 
interest of its readers, — and what apparently 
was the interest of its readers, in view of the 
enormous circulation which the Ledger then 
attained. His description of what he terms 
“good bad stuff,” and the way in which it is 
written, is highly entertaining and suggestive. 
He goes on then to speak of Dr. Holland, with 
the old Scribner's Monthly, the Harpers, and 
Mr. Johnson, of the Cenrury, as the successors 
of Mr. Bonner in controlling the development 
of American literature, and shows hew they too 
are influenced by Bonner principles. Inciden- 
tally he pays his disrespect to the Ladies’ Home 
Journa/, and to Mr. Bok, whom he styles “the 
legitimate successor to Mr. Johnson, and the 
present crown-prince of American letters.” In 
spite of its humorous exaggerations, the book 
tells a great many truths, and writers may 
gain both profit and amusement from it. The 
“Other Tales” mentioned in the title are hu- 
morous sketches, many of them reprinted from 
periodicals, illustrating the same principles. 


REFLECTIONS AND CoMMENTS, 1865-1895. By Edwin Law- 


rence Godkin. 328 pp. Cloth, $2.00. New ¥ork: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. 1895. 

To Charles Eliot Norton, “to whom the 
foundation of the ation was largely due,” is 
dedicated this volume of articles which have 
appeared in the aton during the last thirty 
years, and which are reprinted almost in chron- 
ological order. Their topics are non-political 
as arule, and include such subjects as “ Peace,” 
“Culture and War,” “The Comparative Mor- 
ality of Nations,” “The ‘Comic Paper’ Ques- 
tion,” “Mr. Froude as a Lecturer,” “ Mr. 
Horace Greeley.” “John Stuart Mill,” “ Pan- 
ics,” “ Chromo Civilization,” “The South after 
the War.” “Physical Force in Politics,” etc. 
Mr. Godkin has a national reputation as an 
incisive and thoughtful editorial writer, and it 
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is gratifying to see his well-considered com- 

ments on current topics of general interest 
iven more permanence than they can have 

in the columns of a weekly newspaper. 

Common Errors IN WRITING AND SpgAKING. What they 
are and how to avoid them. By Edward S. Ellis, M. A. 
128 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. New York: Woolfall Publishing 
Co. 1894. 

No writer can fail to get benefit from Mr. 
Ellis’ little book. Most of the errors to which 
he calls attention are those which are chiefly 
made by uneducated people, but among them 
are some into which even the best writers often 
fall. The book also has some suggestions on 
style, and gives the mainrules of punctuation. 
It reprints also William Cullen Bryant’s list of 
objectionable words and phrases, which has 
not before been easily accessible. 

THe Royvat Natura History. Edited by Richard Ly- 
dekker, B. A., F.R.S., F Z.S. Parts 1V.--X. Each 96 
pp. Paper, 50 cents each. New York: Frederick Warne 
& Co, 1895. 

As the publication of Warne’s “ Royal Nat- 
ural History” progresses, the great value of 
the work becomes more clearly evident. It is 
a standard treatise in all respects, and the low 
price at which it is issued brings it within the 
reach of all. Each number is illustrated with 
two full-page colored plates, and in addition 
there are numerous engravings, many of them 
full page, scattered through the text. Each 
subject is treated thoroughly, and the pictures 
are of excellent quality. In all the work will 
contain seventy-two colored plates and 1,600 
engravings. Altogether the “ Royal Natural 
History,” as the preface says, “is quite up to 
the present level of information in every branch 
of this wide subject, and will form a reference 
work of the highest value.” 

ArT Ipots of THE Paris SALON. No. 4. Six plates, in 
— Paper, $1.00. Chicago: The White City Art Co. 
1895. 

The fall number of that handsome quarterly, 
“ Art Idols,” contains six fine half tone repro- 
ductions of famous paintings, well printed on 
heavy paper. Five of the reproductions are of 
the nude: “In the Harem,” “ Woman Play- 
ing,” “ La Cigale,” “The Birth of Venus,” and 
“Daphne.” The sixth is Bouguereau's famous 
painting, “ The First Sorrow.” Each picture is 
14x17 'nches in size, and the reproductions 
have all the value of fine photographs. 

Tue Book or THe Farr. An historical and descriptive pres- 
entation of the world’s ’science, art, and industry, as viewed 
through the Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893. By 
Hubert Howe Bancroft. Parts XXII.—XXV. 40 pp. 
each. Paper, each $1.00. Chicago and San Francisco: 
The Bancroft Company. 1895. 

The publication of these four parts com- 
pletes the Bancroft “ Book of the Fair.” It is 
a sumptuous work throughout, and a fitting rec- 
ord of the great exposition which it describes. 


Including the index, the complete work has just 
1,000 folio pages, of which 992 are devoted to 
description and illustration of the Chicago ex- 
position. There are more than 2,000 half-tone 
illustrations in the book, many of them magnifi- 
cent full-page plates. The text is generally 
goou, and the whole make-up of the work is 
worthy of its subject. The publishers are to 
be congratulated on the successful completion 
of so great an undertaking. 


By M. F. Sweetser. 
Boston: Joseph Knight Co. 1894. 


In DISTANCE AND IN DREAM. 
Cloth, 50 cents, 


43 PP- 


The possibility that those who have died may 
continue lovingly in spirit close to those to whom 
they have been dear in life is the inspiration of 
this tender little romance, entitled, from a mon- 
astic hymn of the Middle Ages, “In Distance 
and in Dream.” Its story is exquisitely told, 
and even those who have no faith in the under- 
lying theory of it cannot fail to be charmed by 
its grace and moved by its strength of tender 
feeling. The story was originally published 
some years ago in one of the Christmas publi- 
cations, and it was a happy thought that has 
led to its republication now, revised and some- 
what amplified, in the attractive form of the 
Cosy Corner Series. 

Mr. Isaacs. By F. Marion Crawford. 
cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
THe Devecrasie Drcuy. By ‘Q.’’? 320 pp. 

cents. New York: Macmilian & Co. 1895. 
Tue Stickit Minister. By S. R. Crockett. Illustrated. 290 

pp. Paper, socents. New York: Macmillan & Co, 1895. 


320 pp. Paper, 50 


1895. 
Paper, 50 


Macmillan’s Novelist’s Library now includes 
“Marcella” and “The History of David 
Grieve,” by Mrs. Humphrey Ward; “ Sant’ 
Ilario” and “ Mr. Isaacs,” by F. Marion Craw- 
ford; “The Naulahka,” by Rudyard Kipling 
and Wolcott Balestier; “Grania,’ by Hon. 
Emily Lawless; “The Delectable Duchy,” by 
“Q.”"; and * The Stickit Minister,” by S. R. 
Crockett. The next four numbers will be “A 
Strange Elopement,” by W. Clark Russell; 
“The Last Touches,” by Mrs. Clifford: “A 
Tale of a Lonely Parish,” by F. Marion Craw- 
ford; and “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” by Mrs. F. 
A. Steel. The series is well printed on good 
paper and substantially bound. The latest 
addition, * The Stickit Minister,” is liberally 
illustrated. With such notable books included 
in it, it is no wonder that the series has at- 
tained extraordinary popularity. 
Broken Notes From a Gray NuNNERY. 

man Hallock. .Illustrated. 

Lee & Shepard. 1895. 

Mrs. Hailock’s “Gray Nunnery” is not a 
convent, but a pleasant old country house, 
where she and her companion, Phyllis, spent a 
happy year. Her book is a record of her 
observations and experiences there, written in 
journal form. It shows a warm appreciation 


By Julia Sher- 
103 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: 
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of the beautiful in nature, and will be attractive 
to nature lovers quite as much because of 
what it suggests as because of what it tells. 
Half-tone vignettes scattered through the text 
enhance its charm. 


Mrs. M. E. C. Bates and Mrs. 
Traverse City, Mich.: Pub- 


ALONG TRAVERSE Suores. B 
M. K. Buck. 256 pp. Cloth. 
lished for the authors. 1891. 
It was the experience gained by the publica- 

tion of this book that led to the preparation of 
the article, ‘The First Book,” by Mrs. Buck, 
which is printed in this number cf THE 
Writer. “Along Traverse Shores” is an 
attractive volume externally, much more so 
than the average book not issued by a regular 
publisher. The chief evidences of non-profes- 
sional work, so far as its typographical appear- 
ance goes, are given in the title page, in the 
use of fancy type for sub-titles, and in the 
occasional irregularity of spacing between lines, 
due to making space by “leading” instead of 
by “spacing out” and “ over-running,” or sav- 
ing space by omitting leads instead of “thin 
spacing ” and “running back.” There are also 
one or two short lines at the tops of pages, 
which might easily have been spaced out to 
make full lines, according to the rule. In 
most respects, however, the book is highly 
creditable to its printers. Its literary quality, 
too, is good. It is made up of short stories 
and sketches, all with a definite local flavor, but 
all possessing general interest. The best story 
in the book is Uncle Rufe’s Match-Making,” 
by Mrs. Buck, which is full of humor, and true 
to life in its portrayal of character. “ Ban of 
the Light-house ” also is a strong and effective 
story. A half-tone picture of “the extreme end 
of Traverse Point” makes an interesting frontis- 
piece. 

Aunt Bitty. By Alyn Yates Keith. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 
Besides the character sketch, “ Aunt Billy,” 

which gives its title to the volume, this new 

book by the author of “A Spinster’s Leaflets ” 
and “A Hilltop Summer” contains “ A Limited 

Angel,” “A Wayside Character,” “A Day of 

Days,” “Miss Hetty,” and “A Desultory 

Club” Most, if not all of the shorter sketches 

are reprinted from magazines. ‘A Desultor 

Club,” which occupies more than half the at 

ume, discusses a variety of topics of interest to 

modern women. 


109 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


Illustrated. 
1895. 


‘Tue Lottery Ticket. 
202 pp. Cloth, $1.00. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
“ The Lottery Ticket” is reprinted from the 
Youth's Companion, in which it was originall 
published as a serial. That fact alone is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its excellence, even if its 
author's reputation were not already thoroughly 
established. Inits present form the story has 


been considerably enlarged, and further eluci- 
dation of Roy Vancey’s extraordinary conduct 
is furnished by his own statement of his acts 
and motives in his so-called “Confession.” 
The story is a wholesome one, and at the same 
time one of absorbing interest. There are 
eight full-page illustrations in the book. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 

A new “Sophie May” story means new de- 
light for thousands of expectant juvenile 
readers, and this addition to the Little Prudy’s 
Children Series is certain to have the warmest 
kind of a welcome. Its quality is fully up to 
that of Miss Clarke’s former work, and it will 
give keen pleasure to a vast army of child 
readers. 


Kyzte Dunes. 


180 pp. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


Litt_e DAUGHTER. 


By Grace Le Baron. Illustrated. 178 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 

“ Little Daughter ” is the second of the Hazel- 
wood Stories, and like its predecessor, “ Little 
Miss Faith,” is a safe book to be placed in the 
hands of any child between seven and fourteen 
years of age. It is a story that gives instruc- 
tion as well as entertainment, and will not onl 
revive interest in “ Little Miss Faith,” but will 
excite eager anticipation of the last story in the 
series, which is soon to follow. 


Younc Master Kirke. 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents 


By Penn Shirley. Illustrated. 156 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1895. 

Children who have read the Little Miss 
Weezy Series, by Penn Shirley, will need no 
urging to interest them in this first volume of 
the Silver Gate Series by the same author. 
“Young Master Kirke” is bright and full of 
meme and young readers will be delighted 
with it. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





[ All books sent to the editor of Tue Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.) 





PronouncinGc HANDBOOK OF WorpDs Or TEN MIspRONOUNCED. 


Ry Richard Soule and Loomis J. Campbell. 99 pp. Cloth, 
socents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 
Tue SHADOow or A Crime. By Hall Caine. 335 pp. Paper, 


25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895 
ToiLers oF THE Sea. By Victor Hugo. 397 pp. Paper, 25 
1895. 


cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 

Tue Wisx. By Hermann Sudermann. 2096 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

No Proor. By Lawrence L. Lynch. 354 pp. Paper, 25 
cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 

Nrxanor. By Henry Greville. Illustrated. 304 pp. Paper, 


25cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 1895. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


Pasting on Metal and Glass. — A writer in 
the Northwest Newspaper Man says that 
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almost any paste or glue will adhere to metal 
if the metal is first treated with strong vinegar. 
The paste should be applied before the vinegar 
is dry. A better way, however, is to make 
paste by dissolving common glue in strong 
vinegar. Printers sometimes use such a paste 
to stick a zinc etching, a copper plate, or a 
brass rule to a block. A brass rule on its side 
may be used sometimes as a tint block. The 
American Stationer said in a recent issue: “ To 
attach paper labels and other materials to glass 
dissolve one-half drachm of sulphate of alumina 
in six drachms of water, and then mix this 
solution with three and a half ounces of a strong 
solution of gum arabic mucilage.” L. B.C. 
New York, N. Y. 


Newspaper Reading Board. — It is part of 
my daily work to read about fifty newspapers, 
and make clippings from them. After trying 
various other methods, I finally had a carpenter 
make me a reading board, which, though sim- 
ple, is useful enough to be worth a description. 
It is made of half-inch whitewood, and is two 
feet six inches wide and four feet long. 
Three two-inch cleats are screwed on the under 
side, one at each end, and one in the middle. 
In one edge there are two screw-eyes by which 
the board may be hung on two hooks in the 
front of a shelf above my desk. When the 
board is in position for use the lower part of it 
rests on the front edge of my desk, about one- 
third of it being below the level of the desk. 
Strips of cloth glued to the cleats on the under 
side keep the desk from being marred. 
Screwed across the lower edge isa half-inch 
cleat or ledge, four inches high, for the papers 
to rest against while they are being read. 
This cleat is strengthened with three wrought- 
iron knees, put on the outside. The edges are 
rounded slightly so that they will not cut the 
hands. When the board is in use it holds 
fifty papers, opened out flat, at an easy angle 
for reading. The lower part of the board 
slopes down almost to my knees, and the upper 
part is within easy reach of the eyes. I have 
all the papers opened to the full size of the 
page before I begin reading, and find that I 
can mark or cut them on the board much more 
rapidly than on a flat or sloping desk. When 


the papers are read, the board is set out of the 

way against the wall, till it is wanted for use 

again. A. F. 
Boston, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





{The publisher of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical, 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write. ]} 


Rosert Louis STEVENSON AND His WritiInc. Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Century (38 c.) for November. 

Tue Century’s Twenty-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. Century 
(38 c. ) for November. 

Tue CenTEeNaAry OF JoHN Kagats. 
ler. Forum (28 c.) for October. 

THe Mopern Literary KING. 

( 28 c. ) for November. 

Literary Boston Tuirty Years Aco. 
Howells. Illustrated. 
November. 

Water Scott. Portrait engraved by Florian from a 
hitherto unpublished painting by Wilkie. Scribner’s (28 c. ) 
for November. 

Water Bacenot. Woodrow Wilson. 
(38 c. ) for November. 

A Tak Over AuTocrapus. — V. George Birkbeck Hill. 
Atlantic Monthly (38 c. ) for November. 

Livinc Critics.—I. William Ernest Henley. 
trait. Bookman (18 c.) for November. 

Henry Coriins Watsu. Current Literature (28 c.) for 
November. 

Neitu Bovce. Current Literature (28 c.) for November. 

Evpert Hupparp. Fanny Mack Lothrop. Current Lite 
erature (28 c.) for November. 

OrGANIzING A LitreRARY CLuB. Louise Stockton. Ladies’ 
Home Journal ( 13 c. ) for November. 

A Younc Giru’s Lisrary. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Ladies’ Home Journaé (13 c. ) for November. 

Porsr. A. M. Williams. Reprinted from Gentleman’s 
Magazine in Eclectic Magazine ( 48 c. ) for November. 

Maupe Anprews. With portrait. Mew Bohemian (13 c.) 
for November. 

J. G. Wuittier. A series of portraits. 
zine (13 c. ) for November. 

Vaitima Letters. Correspondence addressed by Robert 
Louis Stevenson to Sidney Colvin. With an introduction by 
Mr. Colvin, and pictures. McClure’s Magazine (13 c.) for 
November. 

Tue New McCcure’s. Witha portrait of Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward. McClure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for November. 

AMERICAN Humorists. Professor L. A. Sherman. Chau- 
tauquan (23 c.) for November. 

Tasso: His CENTENARY AND His Lecenp. 
buliez. Chautauqguan (23 c. ) for November. 

IsRAEL ZANGWILL. With portrait. Reprinted from Me- 
novrah Monthly in Review of Reviews (28 c.) for November. 


Montgomery Schuy- 


E. W. Bok. 


Forum 


William Dean 
Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for 


Atlantic Monthly 


With por- 


McClure’s Maga- 


M. V. Cher 
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How LonGrettow Wrote Hits 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 
November. 

Our Grapuic Humorists: C. H. Bennett. Illustrated. 
M. H. Spielmann. Magazine of Art (38 c.) for November. 

Tue Pracue or Jocutarity. H. H. Boyesen. North 
American Review (53 c. ) for November. 

Gotcvsmitu’s ** DeserTep VitLace.”’ With photographs by 
the author. Henry C. Shelley. Mew England Magazine 
(28 c. ) for November. 

Tue Names or Naw ENGLAND Pvaces. Edward F. Hay- 
ward. Mew England Magazine (28 c. ) for November. 

EvotuTion 1n Fork-tore. Colonel A. B. Ellis. Popular 
Science Monthly (53 c.} for November. 

Proresstonat Institutions, — VII. 
Herbert Spencer. 
vember. 

Tacks with Younc Autuors. James Knapp Reeve. I. 
New Bohemian (13 c.) for October. Il. Mew Bohemian 
(13 c. ) for November. 

PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Philosopher. Herbert Spencer. 
(53 c. ) for October. 

Tuomas Henry Huxtey. Professor Michael 
Popular Science Monthly (53 c. ) for October. 

On Literary Construction. Vernon Lee. Reprinted 
from Contemporary Review in Eclectic Magazine ( 48 c.) for 
October. 

Practica PxHotro-encravinc.— VIII. A. C. Austin. 
Wilson's Photographic Magazine ( 33 c. ) for October. 

THe Lonpon Times. Illustrated. James Creelman. 
McClure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for October. 

Tue Reat Joun Keats. Illustrated. 
M-Clure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for October. 

Tue New York Trisune tn THE Drart Roots. 
trated. James R. Gilmore. 
October. 

Ep Mott. Current Literature (28 c. ) for October. 

PHoToGrRaPHyY IN Newspaper IctustraTtion. Walter 
Scot. American Journal of Photography (28 c. ) for October. 

Avsert SHaw. Portrait. Fourth Estate (10 c.) for 
October 17. 

Wittiam Wermore Srory. 
Weekly ( 13 c. ) for October 19. 

Hyacmar HyjortTuH Boyvgsen. 
Weekly (13 c. ) for October 19. 

WiLiiam Wetmore Story. 
American (13 c. ) for October 26. 

Prorsssor Boyesen tn His Stupy. 
American (13 c. ) for October 26. 

H. H. Bovgsen. With portrait. 
for October 17. 

W. W. Srory. 
for October 17. 

Tue Native Press or Inpia. By an Anglo-Indian. Re- 
printed from Asiatic Quarterly Review in Littell’s Living 
Age (21 c.) for October 19. 

Montaicne. L. E. Tiddeman. Reprinted from Temple 
Bar in Littell’s Living Age (21 c.) for October 26, 

Avrrep Austin. Chicago Tribune for October 30. 

Henrik Ipsen at Home. Philadelphia Press for October 13. 

Tue CeNnTeNNIAL oF Keats. Richard Henry Stoddard, 
Independent for October 24 and 31. 

How to Testi a Story. Mark Twain. 
panion (8c. ) for October 3. 


Best KNOWN Poems. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 ¢c.) for 


Judge and Lawyer. 
Popular Science Monthly (53 ¢. ) for No- 


VI. — Man of Science and 
Popular Science Monthly 


Foster. 


John Gilmer Speed. 


Illus- 
McClure’s Magazine (13 ¢c.) for 


With portrait. Harfer’s 


With portrait. Harper's 
With portrait. J/llustrated 
Picture. /llustrated 
Collier's Weekly (13 c. ) 


With portrait. Collier's Weekly (13 c. ) 


Youth's Com- 


CuHarves Dickens as His CHILDREN Knew Him. — I, 
Charles Dickens. Youth's Companion (8 c.) for October 24, 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Thomas Nelson Page has decided to make 
Washington his permanent home. The new 
house which he is building on New Hampshire 
avenue is likely to be one of the show resi- 
dences of the city architecturally. The site 
cost $30,000, and the house itself will be con- 
structed regardless of expense. 


Mrs. Emma Louise Orcutt, who has won 
favor with her novels and sketches, lives 


at Chicopee, Mass. Her maiden name was 
Fuller. 


J. M. Barrie has taken a house in Gloucester 
Road, South Kensington, and intends to make 
London his permanent home. 


Mrs. Jessie Van Zile Belden, author of “ Fate 
at the Door,” is a society leader in Syracuse, 
N. Y., and is the mother of five boys. 


Helen Hay, whose humorous poem, “ The 
Merry Mongoose,” was printed in St. Micholas 
for August, is a daughter of Colonel John Hay. 

“Conover Duff,” given as the name of the 
author of “The Master-knot” and “Another 
Story,” recently published in Henry Holt & 
Co.’s Buckram Series, turns out to be a pseudo- 
nym for three young Cleveland people, Laura 
Gaylord, Florence Little, and Edward Cady, 
who wrote these two tales in collaboration. 

James Whitcomb Riley denies that he either 
is writing, or has any thought of writing, a 
novel. He modestly adds that he does not 
believe himself capable of a work of that char- 
acter. Mr. Riley is living in retirement, doing 
only such occasional work with his pen as 
seems to him to be of the nature of recreation. 
He will not fill platform engagements this 
season. 

One of the interesting literary questions of 
the day is whether dialogue is to be the prevail- 
ing form of fiction. Sir Walter Besant predicts 
that novels will shortly be written in dialogue, 
and that descriptions will be almost entirely 
done away with. He cites Miss Violet Hunt 
and Anthony Hope as two of the most success- 
ful users of dialogue. 
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Charles Robinson, who, until last February, 
was assistant editor of the North American 
Review, has decided to enter a Franciscan 
monastery. 


A new monthly illustrated magazine for 
young people has just been started by Frank 
Leslie’s publishing house, New York, called 
Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours for Boys and 
Girls. 

The Pocket Magazine is a new ten-cent 
monthly published by the Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York, and edited by Irving 
Bacheller. It is to be made up, apparently, 
of matter previously furnished to newspapers 
by the Bacheller syndicate. 


The Black Cat is a new five-cent magazine 
of short stories, published by the Short-story 
Publishing Company, Boston. 

P. F. Collier’s new semi-monthly is to be 
called the /nternational Magazine. It was 
his purpose to name it the Twentieth Century 
Magazine, but in deference to a courteous pro- 
test from the managers of the Century Maga- 
zine, Mr. Collier has changed the title. 


The publication of the Mew Bohemian has 
been begun in Cincinnati, the first number be- 
ing that for October. 

The Looker-On (New York) is a new 
monthly devoted to music, the drama, and 
literature. 

The first number of the new quarterly, the 
American Historical Review (Macmillan & 
Co.), is a solid magazine of more than 200 
pages. 

The Progress of the World ( New York) is 
a new monthly illustrated magazine of general 
information. The November number has por- 


traits of Stepniak, Laurence Hutton, Brander 
Matthews, and Palmer Cox. 


The Lotus is a new Kansas inter-collegiate 
magazine, published for the purpose of inspir- 
ing the college men of the West to better and 
purer literary efforts. The publication office 
is at Kansas City, Mo. 

A new five-cent monthly called the Literary 
Olio has been begun at Perkasie, Penn. All 
its articles are to be furnished by the authors 
who form the Olio Publishing Company. 


The Arena will reduce its price from $5 to 
$3 a year with the December number, which 
will begin its fifteenth volume. 


The price of Littell’s Living Age ( Boston ) 
will be reduced January 1 from eight dollars to 
six dollars a year. 


The Monthly Jilustrator and Home and 
Country have beencombined. Joseph W. Kay, 
formerly publisher of Home and Country, is 
the president of the new Monthly Illustrator 
Publishing Company. 

Collier's Once a Week (New York) is now 
called Collier's Weekly. 


After January 1 American Gardening (New 
York) will be published weekly, instead of 
semi-monthly, as at present. 

Harper's Round Table offers five prizes for 
stories of adventure, containing from 500 to 
1,500 words, and submitted by members of the 
“Round Table” before December 25. Par- 
ticulars are given in Harper's Round Table for 
October 1. 

The Mew Education (New York) offers a 
year’s subscription for the best educational 
article submitted each month, either on a postal 
card, or within a limit of too words. 

Harry C. Jones, photo-engraver and pub- 
lisher, New York, has made an assignment. 
He is ason of George H. Jones, ex-lieutenant 
governor of New York, and has been in busi- 
ness for nine years. 

A novel feature lately added to To#/ettes 
(New York) consists in lithographed color 
plates, giving fac-simile reproductions of dress 
goods to be obtained at leading dry goods 
stores, and descriptions quoting the exact prices 
and quantities of material required to make up 
the garments illustrated. 

The Combined Press of New York has been 
incorporated with a capital of $15,000. The 
incorporators are: John Kendrick Bangs, Yon- 
kers; R. McE. Stuart and Albert B. Paine, 
New York; A. H. Lewis, Washington; R. K. 
Munkittrick, Nutley, N. J. The company will 
do a syndicate business. 

The Household Guest Company has been 
incorporated at Chicago, with a capital of 
$14,000. The incorporators are: William K. 
Haynes, Frank P. Reynolds, and H. J. Cook. 
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The Cheerful Moments Publishing Company, 
of New York city, has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital. Its directors are: Stephen S. 
Vreeland, Michael Moran, and Matthew Gibbs, 
of New York city. 


The Bookman (New York) for October has 
portraits of George Macdonald, W. E. Norris, 
S. R. Crockett, Beatrice Harraden, Bliss Car- 
man, and Maurice Maeterlinck. 


The Bookman (New York) for November 
has portraits of H. H. Boyesen, Gertrude Hall, 
Anthony H. Hawkins, H. Rider Haggard, Sara 
Jeannette Duncan ( Mrs. Cotes), William Wat- 
son, W. E. Henley, and Charles A. Dana. 


The last of George Birbeck Hill’s “A Talk 
Over Autographs” appears in the November 
Atlantic. These papers have created wide in- 
terest, and the publishers of the A¢dantic an- 
nounce that Dr. Hill will contribute during 
1896 further papers on the letters and journals 
of famous men. 


Mr. Howells resumes his literary reminis- 
cences in the November Harfer’s in a paper 
on “ Literary Boston Thirty Years Ago,” when, 
to use his phrase, there was “something like a 
national literature” in New England. Nearly 
all of New England’s great men and women of 
letters were alive at that time, and residing in 
or near Boston, and time does not seem to have 
dimmed Mr. Howells’ vivid impressions of 
their personalities. 


In an article on “The Names of New Eng- 
land Places,” in the Mew England Maga- 
zine for November, Edward F. Hayward has 
brought together a great amount of interesting 
information touching the history of the naming, 
not only of New England states and towns, but 
of rivers and mountains as well. 


An amusing paper on“ The Plague of Jocu- 
larity,” by the late Professor H. H. Boyesen, 
in the November number of the North A meri- 
can Review, attacks the seeming American 
inability to treat serious things seriously. 


The Review of Reviews (New York) for 
November has portraits of Hall Caine, the late 
W. W. Story, Dr. David S. Jordan, the late H. 
H. Boyesen, Bishop Coxe, Dr. Morgan Dix, 
Israel Zangwill, and Paul Bourget. 


L. A. Sherman, professor of English litera- 
ure in the University of Nebraska, contributes. 
to the November issue of the Chautauguana 
breezy article on “ American Humorists.” He 
regards Mark Twain as vhe greatest humorist 
this country has produced. 


The Century for November is the Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary Number, and contains an 
interesting sketch of the growth of the maga- 
zine. A full-page portrait of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, from a recent photograph, precedes the 
first installment of her novel, “Sir George 
Tressad y.” 

The September and October numbers of Sux 
and Shade ( New York) contain some beauti- 
ful pictures. Every number hereafter will con- 
tain one or more pictures in colors, produced 
by the photographic color process of which Mr. 
Edwards is the inventor. The October number 
has a fine photogravure portrait of Mark 
Twain. 


The October number of the Review of Re- 
views contains an article by George P. Morris 
on “ Religious Journals and Journalism,” with 
portraits of all the “leading lights.” 


The Midland Monthly (Des Moines) for 
October has an interesting article on the de- 
velopment of the Associated Press. 

The Mewspaper Maker (New York) began 
its second volume with the number for October 
3. Itis always bright and newsy, and has won 
well-deserved success. 

“The History of Punch” and its times, by 
M. H. Spielmann, with about 120 illustrations, 
portraits, and fac-similes, is announced by the 
Cassell Publishing Company, New York. 

A new edition of “ The Verbalist,” by Al- 
fred Ayres, is announced by D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen died in New York, 
October 4, aged forty-seven. 

Robert Beverly Hale, youngest son of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, died at Roxbury, Mass., 
October 6, aged twenty-six. 

William Wetmore Story died at Vallombrosa, 
Italy, October 7, aged seventy-six. 

Mrs. Clara Doty Bates died in Chicago, 
October 14. 





